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INTRODUCTION. 


In commencing this new publi- 
cation, it is proper to inform our 
readers that it is new only in regard 
to its form and title; otherwise, it 
will be considered nothing more 
than a continuation of the Chris- 
tian Messenger. 

While it would have been gra- 
tifying to some of our subscribers to 
have had the work continued as 
heretofore, that is, to come out 
weekly, others, and those of the 
greater number, prefer it in a pam- 
phlet form, it being thereby more 
likely to be preserved. 

In the other form, it was too 
much. like a common news-paper, 
which, being once read, is consi- 
dered almost useless, and at best is 
but a perishable article. 

Too many who wish to borrow 
(and being anxious to disseminate 
the light it contains no one will re- 
fuse to lend) do not sufficiently re- 
alize the importance of its being re- 
turned; not considering that the 
loss of a single paper might be 
the means of destroying a very im- 
portant argument, and _ thereby 


greatly injure the value of the whole 


volume. Being also but a single 

sheet, it was too apt to get into the 

hands of children, who, being una- 

ble duly to appreciate its value, 

have been the destroyers rather 

than the preservers of its numbers. 
Vor. I, 





In addition to all this, many impor- 
tant arguments were too frequent- 
ly interrupted for want of room; 
hence, being so frequently broken 
off, much of their weight and force 
were thereby weakened. Saving 
something in the expence of carry- 
ing was another object with the 
Proprietors, as this work has not, 
as yet, met with sufficient encour- 
agement to support itself. 

But notwithstanding all the dis- 
couragements the Proprietors have 
met with hitherto, yet they, or at 
least a sufficient number of them, 
(havingacquiredsome new strength) 
feel not only disposed, but deter- 
mined to continue the work: and 
believing that it may yet become a 

ermanent vehicle, through which 
liberal minded men of all sects and 
denominations may have an oppor- 
tunity of communicating their sen- 
timents to the public, (that is, on all 
religious and moral subjects,) it has 
been thought proper to change its 
form so as to render it more suit- 
able for binding. 

A change in one other respect 
has also been thought necessary that 
thereby the general character of the 
work may be more fully known by 
its title. Every one who professes 
to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 





whatever may be his faith in other 
respects, claims the privilege of 
being eonsidered a christian, a pri- 
vilege dear to every believer, and 
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should be denied to none. For] 
notwithstanding this privilege has 
been often denied us, and it is 
equally denied, by the same class 
of christians, to Unitarians, (a sen- 
timent generally believed by Uni- 
versalists,) yet we have no disposi- 
tion to deny it to others. But 
Christianity, as believed by the 
professed followers of Christ, has 
appeared in so many different 
forms, and embraces such a variety 
of sentiment, that, unless there is 
something peculiar attached to it, 
that name alone will give no one 
any certain knowledge of what is 
meant. The name we have now 
assumed, therefore, is more appro- 
priate to the general character of 
the present work, as it now em- 
braces the general sentiment of 
Universalists. Let it not be sup- 
posed from this circumstance, how- 
ever, that itis the design of the 
Proprietors, now, any more than 
heretofore, to exclude the senti- 
ments of others. But as the work, 
under the former title, has already 
continued two years, and scarcely 
any thing has been received from 
our Oppunents, since it was known 
that the arguments of Universalists 
were to be admitted, we have hard- 
ly aright to expect any thing more 
from that source. The fact is, at 
Jeast it is so in our opinion, our op- 
ponents are afraid to let their argu- 
ments appear in the same columns 
with ours, and come before the 
same readers, They argue much 
better at a distance, and behind our 
backs; and thus it is their design 
to exclude, if possible, our argu- 
ments from coming before their 
readers or hearers. We gather 
these ideas, not only from the well 
known fact that the members of 
other churches are cautioned against 





that they are turned out of their 
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going to hear Universalists, i 


churches if they persist in so doing, 
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but also from the existing ma, 
stance, that the Presbyterian Ma- 
gazine, a work evidently got up, 
as one principal object, to put down 
the doctrine of Universal Salva- 
tion, (which, having made an open 
attack on the doctrine in the first 
number, has been continued from 
number to number, and is still con- 
tinued,) has not a single word in it 
relative to the Christian Messenger, 
where their arguments have been 
duly met,fairly answered, and com- 
pletely refuted. Yet by reading 
their work alone, one would not be 
led to suppose that a single argu- 
ment had been lately raised against 
them. They speak indeed of Dr. 
Chauncey,but save in once instance 
of no later author. Now why all 
this studied silence, unless they are 
afraid, that even by naming the 
work, where their arguments are 
met, they shall excite some of their 
readers to examine both sides of the 
question; and, by so examining, 
be convinced of the truth of what | 
they seem so much to dread? If this 
be not the case, why not candidly 
tell their readers where they can 
find the doctrine they so much op- 
pose fully illustrated and explained, 
and their own arguments met and 
answered?’—why not recommend 
them to examine for themselves? 
and, in the language of the apostle, 
tell them to “ prove all things, and 
hold fast that which is good!” If 
they did thus we should believe 
them to be sincere, honest and can- 
did; and that they were not afraid 
that their arguments should be put 
to the test. 

But as it is, we must make use of 
such means as we have to bring our 
arguments before the public, and to 
fairly meet the arguments of our 
opponents. We are not unwilling 
to let it be known that this work is 
professedly “ controversial,” as we 
mean *‘ earnestly to contend for the 











© faith once delivered to the saints.” 
The issue will be the same, eventu- 
| ally, altho’ the progress will be 
slower than what it would be if our 
opponents would be so obliging as 


as we do ours to theirs; and iftruth 


we can see no disadvantage this 
could be tothem ortous. Itmight 
be the means of extending the cir- 
culation of their numbers as well as 
our own. But if they have any oth- 
er object than that of truth, they 
are to be commended for their wis- 
dom, as well as for their prudence; 
for it sometimes happens that the 
safety of an argument depends very 
much on the hearer’s not being per- 
mitted to examine more than one 
side of the question. 

One object of this work, there- 
fore, is professedly, to continue the 
Review of the Presbyterian Maga- 
zine, particularly whatever we find 
in that work levelled against the 
doctrine of wniversal salvation. 

We shall continue to receive Es- 
says, as heretofore, on moral and 
religious subjects, and all commu- 
nications for this Magazine, post 
paid, will meet with due attention. 

All persons who shall receive a 
prospectus of this work are solicit- 
ed thereby to become agents for the 
Proprietors; or, ifit be not ecnveni- 
ent, to put it into the hands of some 
person who will take the agency of 
the same, to obtain subscriptions, 
receive and distribute the numbers, 
collect the money and make re- 




















will be allowed a commission of 10 








ceived by the Proprietors. 

This being the only work of the 
kind south of the city of New York, 
and as the subject is becoming ev- 
ery day more and more interesting 
to the community, it is expected 






- only was their object, as it is ours, | 


' to direct their readers to our work, | 
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The improved Episcopal Catechism. 
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that it will mect with increasing 
encouragement. 

It is desirable to have this work 
sufficiently patronized to defray 
the actual expences of the same, 
and any thing further than this is 
not contemplated by the 

PROPRIETORS. 


ae 


The Improved Episcopal Catechism. 


We have had recently put into 
our hands, “ The Catechism of the 
American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, amended and improved, 
conformable to the Precepts and 
Principles of the Gospels and Epis- 
tles recorded in the New Testament: 
by the son of an Episcopal clergy- 
man;”’ with a request that it should 
be published in the Universalist 
Magazine and Christian Messen- 
ger. But, notwithstanding it would 
give us pleasure to gratify this our 
worthy friend, yet we think proper 
to decline publishing his “ improv- 
ed Catechism,” (for improved it may 
be, perhaps, when compared wiih 
the original, though not so in rela- 
tion to the scriptures,) for obvious 
reasons, some of which we will 
name. 

1. It contains many things which 


| appear to us to be either of no 


consequence, or else so well under- 
stood already, as not to be interest- 
ing to our readers generally, and 
therefore was it thought expedient 
to publish it at all, it would be bet- 
ter to publish it entire by itself. 
2. Many, if not most of the an- 
swers appear to us to be fraught 


turns of the same, for which they with error, either expressed or im- 


plied; and therefore, should we 


per cent. on all monies actually re- || publish them, we should want to 
occupy as much more room, by 
way of notes, to do away their er- 
roneous impressions; for should we 
publish such a Catechism without 
remark, it might be justly inferréd 
that it met with our approbation. 



















The improved Episcopal Catechism. 


3. We can see no propriety in 
“¢ Sponsors or Sureties,” as express- 
ed in the Catechism, undertaking 
or promising for, or in the name of 
children, what they shall either do 
or believe, (and much less for chil- 
dren over which they have no im- 
mediate control,) nor does it ap- 
pear to us that children can be laid 
under any additional obligation to 

God by such promises. 

__§, As the doctrines contained in 
Catechisms, generally, rest princi- 
pally on bare assertions, we object 
to all Catechisms on religious sub- 
jects unless the answers are invari- 
ably couched in scripture language. 
This may, and undoubtedly would 
be useful in giving the youthful 
mind an early knowledge of the 
most important doctrines of the 
Bible, conveyed in scripture lan- 
guage only; and beyond this, Ca- 
techisms are not only useless, but 
often pernicious. 

In justification of the above re-. 
marks we shall now criticise upon 
one question and answer in the 
Catechism now laying before us; 
and of other parts, many of which 
are equally objectionable, we shall 
say nothing. 

© Quest. What does the Holy 
Scripture teach will be the effect 
of the last judgment of mankind, 
which is to take place when our 
Lord Jesus Christ returns to this 
world?” 

“¢ ns. The wilful and impenitent 
sinners will be conveyed or sent to 
a place where they will be punish- 
ed or deprived of the means of ma- 
king them happy, comfortable, con- 
tented or satisfied; but the righte- 
ous, dutiful and obedient christian, 
and all sincerely penitent and re- 
formed christians, or believers in 
the divine mission of the Lord Je- 
sus Christ will be placed in a sit- 
uation where they will enjoy con- 





stant and never ending happiness, | 





or pleasure and satisfaction. That 
the wicked and condemned sinners, 
will continue to live and suffer mi- 
sery or discontent for a certain 
time after the resurrection is un- 
questionably pronounced or declar- 
ed in the Holy Gospels; but it can- 
not be decidedly or positively ascer- 
tained from the real meaning of the 
scripture language, that their pun- 
ishment, suffering or unhappy and 
discontented situation will be con- 
tinued to all eternity. It appears 
rational as well as just and charit- 
able to expect and believe, that the 
resurrection of the dead bodies, on- 
ly means the elements of which 
they were composed while alive, 
and that these elements will be 
again restored and united or com- 
bined ina more perfect and perma- 
nent manner, and the soul or im- 
mortal part or principle, for whicl. 
the body or carnal part is only a 
machine or engine for its service 
in this material world, will again 
be introduced and united with a 
Sitaiia:’ at more perfect body. But 
it is reasonable to expect that until 
the resurrection or restoration of 


the human soul to a new and per- 


fect material or carnal body, the 
souls of impenitent and unreformed 
sinners will not be permitted to 
enjoy happiness or contentment, 
nor even then till they have ac- 
knowledged their trespasses and 
repented and conducted themselves 
in such a manner as to merit the 
approbation of the All-wise just and 
merciful creator and preserver of 
all things in existence, and of the 
blessed Jesus Christ, whom he has 
appointed to be the judge of man- 
kind at a late period,which in scrip- 
ture language is called the last day, 
which is to be construed or under- 
stood in a comparative sense: and 
of course it is reasonable to expect, 
that the millenium or thousand 





years that our Saviour is to remain 
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judgment; but no where of the last 
judgment! Why may we not sup- 
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in, and govern this world from the 
time of the resurrection or restoring 
of the dead to life, is meant by the 
expression of the last day.” 

Now, while we congratulate our 
friend in being able to see that, 
“from the real meaning of scrip- 
ture language, it cannot be decid- 
edly or possitively ascertained that 
their punishment, (i. e. the punish- 
ment of the wicked,) suffering or 
unhappy and discontented situation 
will be continued to all eternity;”’ 
yet, as he admits principles which 
would, to say the least, render this 
matter rather doubtful, we would 
wish to suggest to him a few que- 
ries. And 

First—What is meant in the 


question by the last judgment? We 


read of the last day, and last time; 
but no where in scripture do we 
read of the last judgment. We read 
of the judgment of the great day, 


the day of judgment, and eternal 


pose then that saint Paul! speaks of 
the last judgment, if there be one, 
when he says, (1 Cor. iv. 5.) * then | 
shall every man have praise of 
God?” 

Again—What does our author 
mean in the answer by “ wilful and 
impenitent sinners?”? Does he mean 
sinners on earth who are wilful and 
impenitent; or sinners in the resur- 
rection state, who are wilful and 
impenitent; or the departed souls 
ef sinners who are wilful and im- 
penitent while in an unimbodied 
state? Catechisms, surely, ought to 
be brought down to the smallest ca- 
pacity, and made plain even to the 
understanding of children, and yet 
here is language which will admit 
of three different constructions; and, 
for one, I know not which is meant. 
The same remarks will also apply 





a period after the resurrection, 
which I rather suppose is what the 
author meant, is it a fact that the 
scriptures teach us to believe that 
sinners will remain wilful and im- 
penitent after they are raised to a 
state of immortality? or that there 
will be any such thing as impeni- 
tent sinners in the immortal and 
‘incorruptible state? If it be ‘‘ un- 
questionably pronounced or declar- 
ed inthe Holy Gospels,”’ that “ sin- 
ners will continue to live and suffer 
misery” after the literal “ re- 
surrection”’ of the dead; that is, of 
*¢ the elements of which they were 
composed while alive,”? what rea- 
son have we to believe that they 
may not so “ continue to live and 
suffer misery,” as long as that state 
shall last, let it be longer or shorter? 
It may be asked when shall the 
sinner receive the wages of sin— 
death? If not in the state in 
which he commits sin, nor at the 
dissolution of that state, nor in the 
dark and silent mansins of the dead, 
but he may continue to be miserable 
after death, both before and after 
the resurrection, when can it be 
said that he has fully received his 
wages, so that nothing more is due 
to him as a transgressor? And if 
the gift of God, which is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
(Rom. vi. 23.) is not bestowed ei- 
ther in, or at the resurrection, when 
will it be bestowed? These, and 
other reasons which might be offer- 
ed, justify us, as we conceive, in 
declining the publication of the Ca- 
techism, of which the above ques- 
tion and answer is an extract: and 
unless the doctrine contained in 
this answer can be defended, the 
whole would be little more than a 
dead weight upon our numbers. 
These comments are submitted 
to the consideration of the author 











to the righteous. If this refers toy 


of the Catechism, and the whole 



















































consented to see published. 
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may be suppressed, or the above | iii. 9. “The Lord is not willing 


question and answer with these! 
comments published, just as he | 
shall think proper: or if he is dis- , 
posed to publish the Catechism se- 
parately, we have no objection.— 
The above is all we have to say on 
the subject; and this the author has | 


(PressyTerran MaGazine, Vol.i. No. 7, 
July, 1821.) 

On the duration of future punishment. 

[The Review of this work, parti- | 
cularly the above article, was com- 
menced in the Christian Messen- 
ger, vol. ii. p. 126. and has been 
continued from number to number 
to page 199, to which our readers 
are referred; and by which they 
will see both sides of the argument 
on this most interesting and all-im- 
portant question. | Extract. 

*¢ Another class of texts is adduced 
in this controversy, which are al- 
leged to predicate God’s willingness 
to save all the human family. To 





the superficial observer, these texts 
will appear decisive. We shall, 
quote some of the principal ones. | 
Matt. xxii. 37. “O Jerusalem! 
Jerusalem! who killest the pro- 
phets, and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee: how often would I 
have gathered thy children, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not.” Ezek. 
xvill, 23, “* Have I any pleasure at 
all that the wicked should die, saith 
the Lord God?” and ver. 39, * For 
I have no pleasure in the death of 
him that dieth;” and chap. xxxiii. 
11. “ Say unto them, as I live, saith 
the Lord, J have no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked should turn from his way 
and live: turn ye, turn ye, from the 


| that any should perish, but that all 
|should come to repentance.” 1 
(Tim. ii. 4. ** Who will have all 
men to be saved and come to the 


| knowledge of the truth.” 


Save the two last quoted passa- 
ges from 2 Peter iii, 9. and 1 Tim. 
ii. 4, none of the above texts are re- 
lied upon by Universalists as at 
all supporting their scheme; and it 
is believed that they are quoted 
here together, only with a view that 
the incompetency of the former may 
in some measure do away the force 
and conclusiveness of the latter. 


| Sensible however of the force of 


these, Dr. Wylie, the writer of the 
article under consideration, adds, 

‘ Were there no other portions of 
sacred writ, with whose meaning 
must be reconciled that of the pas- 
sages above cited, while they pre-. 
sent apparently a different view of 
the subject, we should consider all 
controversy on the subject, not as 
simply puerile, but as blasphemous- 


ly audacious, in rushing on the 
thick bosses of Jehovah’s buckler. 





‘' Here we have the solemn oath of 


Jehovah, that he has no pleasure in 
the death of the sinner—his solemn 
oath that he would rather the sin- 
ner should return and live.” 

The word “ rather,” is added 
without authority; this word is not 
to be found in all the books of the 
prophets, nor in such a connexion 
in all the sacred writings. The 
declaration both negatively and 
possitively seems to be perempto- 
ry. 1. Negatively, “ I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wick- 
ed:” 2. Possitively, “ but that the 
wicked should turn from his way 
and live.”” Now that the wicked die, 
is obvious; for “the soul that sin- 
neth it shall die;”” and if the death 








evil of your ways, for why will ye 





die, O house of Israel?” 2 Peter || sin is death,”) be not to gratify the 


of the wicked, (as “the wages of 
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pleasure of the Almighty, it must 
be for some other purpose, and a 
purpose not wholly inconsistent 
with the truth of that,—which God 
declares is agreeable to his plea- 
sure. Dr. W. continues, 

“‘ Let us state the amount in the 
strongest terms—in the language 
of a man of rare genius, whose 


". work both deserves to be, and shall 


oe, 
ee 
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ae 


that God is unwilling, that sinners 
», should be damned; but most willing 


» that they should be saved.” 


be, more fully noticed hereafter. 
“What else can this mean, than 


Now 
who is the person that is unwilling 


_ | that sinners should be damned, and 
© most willing that they should be 


saved? He is no less than JEHo- 
» vau, the infinite, independent, and 
| omnipotent God—the Lord God 
| omnipotent, who doth what pleas- 


/ eth him in the armies of heaven; 
~* this transcendently illustrious per- 


sonage is infinitely able, and infi- 
nitely willing to save all mankind. 
The conclusion is irresistible, that 
all mankind shall be saved. Surely 
nothing can be impossible to infinite 


~_ willingness in full unison with infi- 


"armies of heaven, and on earth ' 


nite ability. None can resist the 
will of God. Psalm cxxxv. 6. 
** Whatsoever pleased the Lord, 
that he did in heaven and in earth, 
in the seas, and all deep places.” 
He doth what pleaseth him in the 


e i none can stay his hand, or say un- 
© {to him what doest thou? The will 


Sie take place. 


BYe 
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sand pleasure of finite beings is of- 


ten unexecuted, because they want 
: . But not so with God, for 
Who hath resisted his will?” If 


>) therefore a God of infinite power, 
7 wills the salvation of the whole 
human family, it must infallibly 


With God all things 
are possible.” 


Dr. Wylie has here stated the 











universal salvation stands, in as 
strong terms as we could wish; and, 
unfortunately for him, it is too 
strong for his arguments which 
follow; though, as it must be ac- 
knowledged, he bas laboured hard 
to overthrow it. Hie thus proceeds. 

‘‘ But stop, reader! suspend thy 
conclusion, until we shall have ex- 
amined a little more closely the 

remises from which this deduction 
so legitimately follows.”’ 

Here is a candid acknowledg- 
ment that the conclusion is correct, 
(that is, that “ the salvation of the 
whole human family must. infalli- 
bly take place,’”’) if the premises 
be true. The Doctor therefore 
has undertaken to prove, what it 
now behoves him to show, viz. that 
it is not the will of God, strictly 
speaking, that the whole human 
family should be saved. After se- 
lecting for this purpose the text 
from 1 Tim. ii. 4. ** Who will have 
all men to be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the truth;” and 
acknowledging “that this and the 
kindred texts above qnoted, furnish 


a plausible argument in behalf of 


the doctrine” of universal salvation, 


| which he is “ endeavouring to dis- 


prove,”’ he says, 

“There are evidently two points 
of inquiry contained in this inves- 
tigation. 1. The extent of the ex- 
pression, all men. Is it to be un- 
derstood in an absolute and unlimit- 
ed sense? or ought it to be under- 
stood in a qualified and modified ac- 
ceptation? 2. What connexion is 
there between God’s willing, in the 
sense of the text, that all men 
should be saved, and their actual 
salvation? We shall attend toeach 
of these in their order: and 

1, Who are intended by all men? 
Is the expression to be understood 
absolutely and universally, or in a 


S ground on which the doctrine of limited and modified sense? 
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‘CT hat the expression all men does 
not necessarily mean every indivi- 
dual of the human race, universally, 
has been already proved. Has it 
such a meaning in this place? This 
bears directly on the point at issue. 
We shail show that it has not.” 

Now we would ask, What words 
would Dr. Wylie substitutute, in- 
stead of the words all men, which 
he would acknowledge to mean, ne- 


cessarily, “* every individual of the} 


human race, universally?” {ff the 
a all men, in the passage un- 

er consideration, when viewed in 
its proper connexion, have not ne- 
cessarily that meaning, what other 
words could have meant more? 
And if no words could have been 
substituted more forcible, or more 
extensive in their general applica- 
tion; then, admitting that the doc- 
trine of universal salvation were a 
truth, no language could have been 
found, in which it might have been 
revealed to man, that could not 
have been disputed with equal 
propriety by such theologians as 
Dr. Wylie. He might still say, | 
* We shall show that it has not!” 
that is, that the expression has no 
such meaning! 

It is admitted that ‘¢ God’s wil- 
Jingness to save all men in the 
fourth verse, is adduced asa rea- 
son and argument to enforce the 
duty enjoined in the first verse;” 
viz. ‘‘.] exhort therefore, that, first 
of all, supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks, be 
made for all men: For kings and 
navrav, all, (not such, as Dr. W. 
has erroneously quoted the text, 
but auc! all) that are in authority, 
&c.” True, we might pray for 
“such”? men as are in authority, 
without praying for “ all”? such, or 
“all that are &c.”” But as Dr. W. 
will not admit of “ a petitio prin- 


cipit, a begging of the question,” 
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he now says. “ It remains to be 
proved that prayer, supplications, 
thanksgivings, &c. should be made 
for every individual of the human 
race, universally.” But we con- 
tend that “ every individual of the 
human race, universally,” means 
no more than zavrar ar3panar all 
men; and every individual king and 
every individual in authority, uni- 
versally, means no more than what 
St. Paul expressed by the words 
Bacwrswv xov novtav tay ev vaspo 
ovrav. (literally) kings and all that 
arein authority; for altho’ he does 
not say all kings, yet all in author- 
ity must include not only all kings, 
but also all others in authority. 
What “ remains to be proved,” 
therefore, is proved, if any thing 
can be proved by words. It re- 
mains for Dr. W. to show that this 
evidence is not conclusive; which 
is certainly. impossible, unless he 
can show other terms which would 
have been more to the point, or 
else show some defect in these. 
But neither of these can be done. 
But let us examine the argu- 
ments of Dr. W. by which he en- 
deavours to weaken (for destroy he 
cannot) the testimony of the in- 
spired apostle. “* This duty,” he 
says, (that is, the duty of prayer, 
&c.) “is not absulute and unlimit- 
ed in its extent, but modified as 
plainly as itis possible for language 
to make it. 1 John v. 16. ‘ There 
is a sin unto death, I do not say ye 
shall pray for it.’ This is one li- 
mitation.””. We ask, a limitation 
of what? Does the apostle say, 
“ There is a sinner who is doomed 
to eternal woe and misery, whom 
ye are forbidden to pray for; or, I 
do not say ye shall pray for him?” 
No! nor is there the least intima- 
tion of any such thing, It is the 
sin that is not the subject of pray- 


| er, and not the sinner. The greatest 
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- olent desires extend to our fellow 
beings; hence the propriety of pray- 
. ing and giving thanks for all men, 
“that we, (that is, we ourselves, ) 
may live a quiet and peaceable life 
~~ in all godliness and honesty.” If 
~ all men should thus pray, in faith 
_- and sincerity, all men would be 





_ ety in praying for the poor heathen, 
whom we never saw, and who ne- 
ver hear our prayers, by what au- 





| Wouldhe callthis a petitio principii, 
or not? And as to “ giving of 


of criminals are subjects of pray- 


| 
| 
er, altho’ no one, who believes in| 
| 


the justice of the law, would think | 
of praying that the law should not. 
be executed, even should it termi- | 
nate in the death of the criminal. 
If the above text therefore, was) 
thought to have any weight as an 
objection against Universalists, it 
shows the profound ignorance of| 
the writer respecting our views; 
for we do not believe that any sin- 
ner will be saved from the hand of 
justice, or from a justly deserved 
punishment; and therefore if we 
were prohibited from praying for 
all sin, indiscriminately, it would 
not militate against our views. 
** The wages of sin is death;” and 
we believe the sinner may, and 
undoubtedly will receive the whole 
of that de. -h which is the wages 
of sin, and still not be excluded 
from that eternal life, which is 
“the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

We doubt whether any one, 
strictly speaking, can be benefited 





by our prayers, except those who 
hear them; but we are benefited in 
proportion as our pious and benev- 


quiet. Butif there be any propri- 


thority does Dr. W. assert that 
“‘ myriads are in hell, to whom our 
prayers can be of no service?” 


thanks,” even upon Calvinistic 
principles, if “ all things work to- 
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gether for good to them that love 
God,” and if the church of God 
possess this love, as undoubtedly 
they must, why may not they be 
called upon to be thankful for the 
*¢ Neros, &c.”? as well as for oth- 
ers; when all will finally terminate 
for the glory of God and the best 
good of those who love him? But 
if the “ Neros, &c.” or “ such he- 
retics as Alexander and Hymen- 
eus, whom the apostle had deliver- 
ed to Satan,” were only so deliv- 
ered “ for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be sav- 
ed in the day of the Lord Jesus,” 
and if the spirit be thus saved, that 
is,if those persons are ultimately be- 
nefited by their existence, why may 
not we be thankful for them, even 
on their own account also, as well 
as on account of those who love 
God? If therefore the duty enjoined 
in the first verse, (of prayers, &c. 
which are to be “ made for all 
men,”’) isto be extended to everyin= 
dividual of the human race, univers 
sally, which is the most obvious 
meaning of the words of the apos- 
tle, and if God’s willingness to 
save all men in the fourth verse is 
adduced as a reason to enforce the 
duty enjoined in the first verse, 
which is not denied, then what is 
the reason that we are not to un- 
derstand both the duty of man, and 
the willingness of God to extend to 
“every individual of the human 
race, universally??? It is acknow- 
ledged, however, that this duty can 
be performed by none in sincerity, 
*¢ without wrath and doubting,” 
except it be by “ thoroughpaced 
Universalists,”” who believe that 
God intends “‘ to save all.” 

Our readers will now undoubt- 
edly be solicitous to know what 
construction is put upon this text 
by our opponents; seeing they ob- 
ject to the most plain and obvious 
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meaning of the words; they shall 
therefore have it in the express 
words of Dr. Wylie. 

‘¢ The truth seems to he, that the 
meaning generally given by Calvin- 
istic writers, on this subject, is the 
least objectionable of any, viz. 
That as all men, absolutely, univer- 
sally and individually cannot be the 
sense of the expression, all sorts, 


chasses, ranks and conditions of 


men, are intended—men of all na- 
tions, whether Jews or Gentiles— 
all grades, whether magistrates or 
subjects. It is not true, as has been 
triumphantly asserted, that all sorts, 
all classes, &c. must either mean 
nothing at all, or mean all the in- 
dividuals belonging to those sorts 
and clases.” 

But, it may be asked, Does not 
*¢ all sorts, classes, ranks, and con- 
ditions of men,’ mean, at least, 
some of all “ sorts, &c.”’ and is not 
the state of the poor reprobates, in 
this world, according to the Cal- 
vinistic principles, as much a con- 
dition of men, as any condition 
which can be named? and how ma- 
ny of this condition will the Doc- 
tor’s creed admit of being saved? 
or is it the willof God that even 
one of this condition should be sa- 
ved? Dr. W. must say no! or else 
give up his system at once. If, 
therefore, we have found one whole 
condition excluded from salvation 
according to the will of God, why 
may there not be whole sorts, clas- 
ses, or ranks excluded equally as 
well? Or ifthe willof God extend 
to all conditions, unless some can be 
found who are of no condition, why 
are not all included? Yet Dr. W. 
Says, 

‘“‘We hold it tobe no more absurd, 
that classes or sorts are meant in the 
passage under consideration, than 
that they are, as they necessarily 
must be, understood in the multifa- 
rious assemblage in Noah’s ark.” 
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When Dr. W.can tind the num- 
ber for whom prayers &c., are to be 
made, or those whom God will have 
saved &c. limited to “* wo and two,”’ 
or at most to ** sevens;”’ then he will 
discovera parallel between the two 
passages; and until he can do this 
his argument is too puerile to be 
quoted at full length; but our rea- 
ders are referred to it if they have 
a curiosity to examine it.* 

Having noticed every objection 
of our opponent, we close this part 


of the argument; and if any thing 
had been necessary to produce a 


confirmation in our minds of the 
truth of the doctrine of universal 
grace and benevolence, this investi- 
gation is evidently calculated to 
produce that effect: for believing 
that the objections produced by Dr. 





* In this instance there appears to be 
evidently a design to deceive the reader; 
and we can hardly reconcile it with com- 
mon honesty, unless we can suppose that 
Dr. W. was so blinded by his zeal as not 
to diseover the dissimilarity in the two 
passages. In Genesis, both before and 
after the words which the Doctor has 
quoted, the number is limited; as he 
himself has stated. “ The second and 
the fifteenth verses, regulate the pro- 
portions of the various classes or kinds.”’ 
Now, altho’ there is no such limitation 
in the testirsony of the apostle, yet Dr. 
W. has brought this asa parallel text, 
and says, “* We hold it to be no more 
absurd &c.” as stated above. Compare 
Gen. vil. 2, 8, 9, 13.—16. with 1 Tim. ii. 
1—4, See particularly Gen. vii. 16.— 
‘* And they that went in, went in”— 
how?—** as God commanded”—how was 
that?—why, “ two and two, the male 
and female, as God commanded Noah.” 
See, verse 9th, as also verses 2d and Sd. 
Now apply this reasoning to the testimo- 
ny of the apostle. At some future pe- 
riod, when the testimony is fulfilled, it 
may he said, And they were saved—how? 
—as God commanded, or according to 
the will of God—-haw was that?—why, 
“all men” were saved and come to the 
“ knowledge of the truth,” the high as 
well as the low, not excepting “ kings 
and all that were in authority.” Oh! Dr. 
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W. are the strongest which can be 
urged in this case, and at the same 
time being able to discover their 
weakness and insufficiency, they 
produce a very contrary effect from 
what was undoubtedly intended by 
them. 

It is admitted that it was not 
absolutely necessary that the Doc- 
tor should be able to defend this 
point, provided he can maintain the 
other; for altho’ the words, all men 
may mean indiscriminately what 
they say, that is, an Men! for no 
words can mean more—yet if there 
be no ‘* infallible connexion be- 
tween God’s willing, in the sense 
of the text, ° that all men should 
be saved, and their actual salva- 
tion,” then all men, after all, may 
not be saved, altho’ it is the will of 
God, that is, in the sense of the 


text, that they should be. But it is } 


necessary on our part to maintain 
both; viz. the universality of the 
expression all men, as used in the 
text, and also the necessary and in- 
fallible connexion between the will 
of God, as expressed in the text, 
and their actual salvation. 

Having, as we conceive, estab- 
lished the former of these points, 
we shall now attend to the latter. 

“2. But let us now attend to the 
second branch of this inquiry, 
namely, whether there be any in- 
fallible connexion between God’s 
willing, in the sense of the text, 
“* that all men should be saved,” and 
their actual salvation. The light 
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shed from the lamp of revelation, 
will leave to the humble inquirer, | 
no room to doubt on this subject. ; 
The sacred oracles, in various pas- | 
sages, clearly intimate to us, that | 
the Deity is said to will things, | 
which do not actually come into | 
existence. Matt. xxiii. 37. “‘ O Je- | 
rusalem! Jerusalem!—how often , 
would Thave gathered thy children 
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} as a hen gathereth her chickens un- 


der her wings, and ye would not.” 
Here we have the divine Jesus will- 
ing to gather Jerusalem’s children, 
yet they remain wngathered! Duet. 
xxxii. 29. ** O that they were wise, 
that they understood this, that they 
would consider their latter end!” 
Yet Israel remained a foolish and 
inconsiderate people!” 

But little need be said in the se- 
cond part of this argument, as Dr. 
W. has not brought a single paral- 
lel text where it is even pretended 
that the will of God is inefficient. 
The passages quoted by Dr. W. 
have no relation to the subject; as 
there is nothing expressed as to the 
possitive will of God in either; but 
they are mere hypothetical forms 
of expression. But if the argument 
of Dr. W. prove any thing, it proves 
too much for his own purpose; as 
will be readily perceived by bring- 
ing into view only a single parallel 
text of scripture. As, for instance, 

Jer. xxxi. 31, and on, ** Behold 
the cays come, saith the Lord, that 
I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel.—I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and write 
it in their hearts; and witt be 
their God, and they sHatt be my 
people.” This we consider a per- 
fect parallel text with the one in 
i Tim. ii. 4. “ Acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour, who wit 
have allmen to be saved &c.” hence 
we have no more security, nor is 
there any more certainty that this 
new covenant will ever be made 
with Israel, or that God will ever 
be their God, or that they will ever 
be his people, in the sense of the 
text, than it is certain that all men 
will be saved and come to the 
knowledge of the truth. And were 
the argument of Dr. W. to be ad- 
mitted, it would destroy the only 
foundation of the christian’s hope; 
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yea, it would be impossible to 
prove, absolutely, the salvation of 
even an individual; because there 
is no stronger proof given of the 
salvation of any, than what is 
here given of the salvation of 
ALLMEN. But to say, ‘‘—how of- 
ten would Ihave gathered,” or done 
thus orso, “ and ye would not,” as 
Jesus said in regard to Jerusalem, 
expresses no possitive will whatev- 
er; it only expresses, hypothetical- 
ly, that there was, or would have 
been a willingness on the one part, 
had it not been for the opposition 
on the other: but, seeing their op- 
position, it was the possitive will of 
God that blindness in part should 
have happened to Israel until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in, 
and “ sv all Israel shall be saved.” 
Rom. xi. 26. Now the question 
is, whether this partial blindness 
of Israel will so operate as finally 
to prevent the salvation of * all Is- 
rael?” If so, then the testimony of 
the apostle is not correct, and it 
ought to have been,—“ so some of 
Israel shall be saved.” 

But Dr. W. says, “Before even 


the shadow of an argument can be | 


deduced from the text in Timothy, 
under consideration, it ought to be 
categorically demonstrated, that the 
will of God, is not used here in the 
same sense as in the passages just 
now cited.” 

This we have already done. For 
certainly there is an essential dif- 
ference between saying, “ I would 
do thus or so, if nothing opposed,” 
and saying positively, “ I will do 
it.” ‘The very form of the auxila- 
ry verb, would, instead of will, 
shows that there is some impedi- 
ment, which, for the time being at 
least, will prevent the thing from 
being done. ? 

“ But although it should be found 
to be used in exactly the same 
Sense, still”—still what?—If it be 
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used in ‘ exactly the same sense,” 
then of course, it will have ‘ ex- 
actly’ the same meaning; and 
therefore the Doctor says, in these 
words, no more than what he had 
said just before. In order there- 
fore to make sense of what follows, 
in connexion with what goes be- 
fore, we must suppose an error in 
the printer, and that the word not 
was left out by mistake: though to 
add that word will make the Doc- 
tor assert what we should conceive 
to be an absolute falsehood. We 
will quote the words as we think 
the Doctor wrote, or at least meant 
to write, and leave our readers to 
judge for themselves—the words 
follow those last quoted, as we 
commenced above. 

“ But although it should [not] be 
found to be used in exactly the same 
sense, still, there is no more incon- 
sistency in supposing that all men 
will not be saved, though God wills 
them to be saved, in the sense of 
the text; than that Jerusalem’s re- 
bellion continued, the will of God 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Now, if it, (that is, the word will, ) 
should not be found to be used in 
exactly the same sense as in Matt. 
xxill. 37, (which is certainly the 
sense of the Doctor’s words, or else 
the words “ but although’? have no 
meaning) then it must be found to 
be used in a different sense; and 
if used in a different sense, what 
must we make of the Doctor’s con- 
clusion? For his conclusion suppo- 
ses the word will, in Timothy, to be 
used in the samesense as the word 
would, in the text in Matthew. 

There is a beautiful passage in 
the prophecy of Isaiah, which will 
throw light on this subject. Isa. lv. 
S—11. We shall not quote the 
whole, but, requesting the read- 
er to turn to the passage itself, 
shall only quote the last clause. 
*¢ It” (my word) “ shall not return 
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unto me void; but it shall accom- 
plish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto 
I sent it.” 

Now will Dr. W. undertake to 
say, that there is no more incon- 
sistency in supposing that the word 
of God witt return to him void, 
though God wills it should not, and 
that it shall Nor prosper, though it 
is his pleasure that it shall, in the 
sense of’ the text, ‘* than that Jeru- 
salem’s rebellion continued, the 
will of God to the contrary not- 
withstanding?” He might say all 
this with as much propriety, for 
ought we can see, as to say what 


he has: and yet the thought is | 


shocking to our understanding, and 
in our apprehension, little short of 
being blasphemous! But that char- 
ity which covers the multitude of 
sins, obliges us to suppose that the 
Doctor thought what he had writ- 
ten was, some how or other, pretty 
near correct 

The Doci sr has stated a number 
ef things which he supposes “ are 
matters of fact, which take place, 
contrary to the divine will, in some 
particular sense of that expressi- 
on.”? Now what of ail this? Dr. 
W. himself does not suppose that 
these “matters of fact are on the 
whole, contrary to the divine will, 
strictly speaking; for to do this he 
must deny one part of his creed; 
yiz. that God * toreordains what- 
soever “omes to pass.” ‘The ques- 
tion is this: has the Doctor been 
able to carry this “‘ particular sense 
of that expression,” of which he 
speaks, to the text under conside- 
ration? No! he has not; neither is 
it in his power so to do: and if he 
could do it, we might carry the 
same sense to the passages we have 
quoted from Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
For the language of the prophets is 
no more definite and positive than 
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the language of St. Paul, viz. “who 
will have all men to be saved &c.” 
which language is not contradicted 
in all the sacred writings. 

Passing over much of the meta- 
physical reasoning of Dr. W. in 
which, seeing nothing very cogent, 
we are not disposed to bewilder 
our readers by attempting to follow 
him, we come to his own declara- 
tion on the subject. 

“ In like manner, God wills the 
salvation of all men, just as he 
wills the immediate repentance and 
sanctification of all men, and that 
all should come to the knowledge 
of the truth, even while they re- 
main ignorant, ungodly, and to eve- 
ry good work reprobate,” 

But is it any where said in the 
scriptures that God does will the 
* ommediate repentance and sanc- 
tification of all men?” that “ all 
should come to the knowledge of 
the truth, even while they are ig- 
norant?”? This would be willing a 
thing to be and not to be at the 
same time! The will of God is an 
unit; it embraces all times, as well 
as dispensations of time, and sees 
the end from the beginning. Yet 
the execution.of his will may be 
ditferent; there must be time, sea- 
son, and opportunity; and, if ne- 
cessary, the miraculous interposi- 
tion of divine providence may be 
called in, in aid of the divine will. 

A man puts his son to school to 
receive an education; he wills, or 
commands,* (for we shall not object 
to this construction of the word) 





* It is true the Greek verb Sera, 
is sometimes used in this sense, 
though we doubt the propriety of 
giving it this construction in the 
text under consideration. [tis the 
same verb that is used Matt. viii. 
3. Mark i. 41, Luke v. 43, Joho 
vy. 24, xvii, 24. James iy. 15. 
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that he should be taught logic; his 
will is made known at once; but 
is it his will that he should come 
to the knowledge of this art, even 
while he is ignorant of it? It may 
be so said, and that truly, in a cer- 
tain sense; that is, even while the 
child is ignorant, it may be the fa- 
ther’s will that he at some futurepe- 
riod, should he learned; but to say 
that the father wills that he should 
have the knowledge of this art, 
even while he is ignorant, involves 
such an absurdity, that whoever 
advances the idea must need fur- 
ther instruction. A command must 
always imply time and opportunity, 
and all other means requisite for 
the command to be complied with, 
or else the command itself is un- 
reasonable and absurd. 

One idea more, and we shall 
dismiss this point relative to the 
will of God being infallibly con- 
nected with the salvation of man. 
Dr. W. says, 

“ Should it be argued here, that 
even the command presupposes the 





possibility of the thing commanded; 
we shall freely admit, God cannot 
command what in the nature of | 
things is impossible, or what in- | 
volves a contradiction.” 

Now we would ask Dr. W. whe- 
ther he believes that it is possible, 
‘in the nature of things,’ for per- | 
sons in a state of total depravity | 
(which is one article in his creed) 
to have “ immediate repentance 
and sanctification,’? without the 
co-operation of the spirit of God 
going with the command so as to 
produce such an effect —and if not, 
does God command such immedi- 
ate repentance, when at the same 
time he withholds this immediate 
co-operation?—if so, does he not 
command ‘ what in the nature of 








volves a contradiction?” Neither 


things is impossible, or what | 








Dr. W. nor any one else, will ever 
attempt to answer these questions: 
for, let him turn which way soever, 
he will meet with insuperable difh- 
culties; and he will find that his 
greatest safety will consist in treat- 
ing this part of the subject with to- 
tal silence. 

To close this point of the argu- 
ment, we shall only add, that the 
doctrine we maintain is most hon- 
orary to God, as well as most con- 
solatory toman. It exhibits God 
in the most amiable, affectionate, 
and endearing light, as being good 
to all, and his tender mercies over 
all his works; whom it is impossi- 
ble fully to know, and not to love; 
in whom it is impossible to believe, 
and not to place the highest confi- 
dence; and in whom it is impossi- 
ble to place confidence, and not to 
be happy. While the contrary doc- 
trine, maintained by our opponents, 
is most dishonorary to God, as well 
as most wretched for man. It ex- 
hibits the character of God in the 
most awful and shocking light ima- 
ginable! It contemplates him as 


| having planned the awful scheme 


of endless misery, to be endured by 
far the greater proportion of the 
human race, even long before man 
existed, except in the mind and 
will of God, and all this not for any 
good that it would ever be to the 
suffering objects of his hatred, but 
only the gratification of his own 
vindictive nature, falsely termed 
the promotion of his own glory! 

It is acknowledged that the 
above is not exactly the language of 
Calvinists. But let the Calvinistic 
God be painted in the language of 
Calvinists themselves, and it does 
not alter the character; which, in 
our opinion, is as much worse than 
what they represent the devil to be, 
as his power is supposed to be grea- 
ter! Love such a being! who can? 
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and yet we are told, that unless 
we love and obey him he will pun- 
ish us eternally without mercy: but 
who can discover any thing lovely 
in his character? If he can love or 
hate, not from a consideration of 
the character, nor from the consid- 
eration of the good or illit may do 
to the objects loved or hated, but 
from the consideration of his own 
glory, independent of all other mo- 
tives, how can any one feel grateful, 
even for his love? 

Lest it should be thought that we 
have misrepresented the character 
of which we speak, let us here state 
the doctrine of our opponents in the 
words of their most approved au- 
thor. ‘* God has chosen a certain 
number in Christ to everlasting glo- 
ry, before the foundation of the 
world, according to his immutable 
purpose, and of his free grace and 
love, without the least foresight of 
faith, goad works, or any conditions 
performed by the creatures, and that 
the rest of mankind he was pleased 
to pass by, &c.” Again. ‘ The 
Calvinists consider the decree of 
election.......as absolute, or arising 
entirely from the good pleasure of 
God.” Adam’s View, vol. ti. p. 
232, Art. Calvinism. 

Now let our opponents try to 
soften and modify this doctrine as 
much as they please, or as much 
as they can, it is impossible to clear 
it from the character we have giv- 
enit; and it is only necessary that 
it should be fully understood, to be 
viewed with all that odium and 
horror which it so justly merits. 

“THT. The third portion of scrip- 
ture, adduced in this controversy, 
is alleged to assert the universal re- 
storation of the creature. Rom. viii. 
19—24. “ For the earnest expec- 
tation of the creature, waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of 
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subject to vanity, not willingly, but 
by reason of him who hath subject- 
edthe samein hope. Because the 
creature itself also, shall be deliv- 
ered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. For we know 
that the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain, together un- 
til now. And not only they, but 
we ourselves also who have the 
first fruits of the Spirit, even we 
ourselves, groan within ourselves, 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body.” In this 
passage, there are two grand points 
of inquiry. 

‘Ist. What is meant by the crea- 
ture? 

“¢ 2d. The attributes predicated of 
it. When the first of these points 
shall have been ascertained, the 
socond will follow, almost as a mat- 
ter of course.” 

Dr. W. justly remarks, * that 
the Greek word, xrvos, creature or 
creation, occurs four times in this 
place, and ought to have been uni- 
formly rendered by the same Eng 
lish word; whether creature or cre- 
ation, is, at present wholly imma- 
terial.” And should it be admitted, 
as the doctor has contended, that 
this word “ may very consistently 
include the whole compages of the 
universe,” yet this is no evidence 
that this phrase, asa xzos, every 
creature, is ever used exclusively of 
man. 

As the subject now before us is 
very important, we wish to give a 
concise, but clear view of it, as 
stated by Dr. W. himself. 

“¢ It would be foreign to the pre- 
sent enquiry to enumerate the va- 
rious interpretations which have 
been given to this little word.— 
With its supposed bearing on uni- 
versal salvation alone, we have to 


God. For the creature was I do. The manner in which it has 
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been employed in support of that 
scheme, will be most fairly repre- 
sented in the words of Dr. Chaun- 
eey, aredoubtable champion in that 
eause. This doctor asserts, “* That 
the expressions, earnest expectation, 
groaning, travailing together in 
pain, are more naturally and obvi- 
ously applicable to the rational, 
than the inanimate creation. That 
nasa xteovs, the whole creation, is 
never used, (one disputed text only 
excepted, Col. i. 15) to signify 
more than the whole moral crea- 
tion, or all mankind.” That, “ It 
would be highly incongruous to give 
this style | whole creation; to the 
inferior, or less valuable part, 
wholly leaving out the most excel- 
leat part, mankind.” Now, besides 
this passage under consideration 
this phrase, xaca xrcovs, every crea- 
ture, is used Only four times in all 
the New Testament, viz. Mark xvi. 
15. where it 1s said, * Go ye into 
ai! the worid, and preach the gos- 
pel unto every creature.” Here 
it is granted that mankind, and 
they exclusively, are intended. The 
other three passages are Col. i. 15. | 
*¢ The first born of every creature,” 
verse 23. “ The gospel which ye 
have heard which is preached to 
every creature which is under hea- 
ven.” And 1 Pet.ii. 13. “ Sub- 
mit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man, for the Lord’s sake.” We 
shall endeavour to make it appear, | 
that in none of these three texts, 
does nasa xzuns signify rational be- 
mgs exclusively; in one of them not 
at all; and in the other two, hu- 
man beings, only as a very incon- 
siderable part of the whole.”’ 
Now, what if this word is used 

ever so often in a more extenr- 
sive sense than it is in the text un- 
der consideration, since it is ad- 
mitted that it is once used to repre- 


in Mark xvi. 15, this is sufficient 
for our purpose; and it should have 
been the object of our opponent to 
show that it does not include man- 
kind in the text under considera- 
tion. 

As it respects the passages above 
quoted, Dr. W. has observed, 
that in the first, (Col. i. 15.) the 
words every creature ‘* may very 
consistently include the whole com- 
pages of the universe.” Then cer- 
tainly man is, and must be included. 
Yet Dr. W. says, ‘ We shall dis- 
miss this text »s furnishing nothing 
decisive on either side of the ques- 
tion.” But if it includes the whole 
universe it includes all that we 
contend for, and its including more 
will not harm us. 

“The next passage, Col. 1. 23. 
“ The gospel which was preached 
to every creature under heaven,” 
'can be very easily disposed of, as 
'to any evidence it may be suppos- 
ed to furnish to the opposite side of 
| the question. It reads in the ori- 
| ginal, Ev MaoN Ty xTvOEL, IN the whole 
creation; and ought unquestionably 





| to have been so rendered. But if, 


as is contended, it designates a hu- 
man being, then literally the gos- 
pel was preached, in, or within 
every human body—in the inside 
of every man!” 

Which will be most unpleasant 
to Dr. W. either to have his argu- 
ments refuted, or his scholarship 
called in question, we cannot say; 
we take the most interest in the 
former, and therefore it is with re- 
gret that we have any thing to say 
relative to the latter. Yet, if we 
were disposed to amuse ourselves a 
little at the Doctor’s expence, we 
certainly should not want for op- 
portunity. 

It cannot be supposed that Dr. 
W..is ignorant of the great variety 








sent mankind “ exclusively,” as yt senses in which the Greek ev is 











used, and yet he seems to confine 
its meaning to im, and that alone, 
when both to, and among, as well 
as many other senses are equally 
admissible. Let us quote one pas- 
sage, and apply the Doctor’s rule. 

> 1 Cor. vii. 14. “ For the infidel 
- husband is sanctified («v) to his wile, 
and the infidel wife is sanctified 
(ev) to her husband. See Mack- 
night on the Epistles, vol. i. p. 122. 
Now apply the rule of Dr. W. 

‘“‘ If it,’ (the husband, or wife,) 
“‘ designates a human being, then, 
literally, the husband is sanctified, 
in, or within his wife’s body—in the 
inside—!”? But stop! we cannot go 
any farther with the Docter’s rale! 
The idea is too ridiculous, and we 
| ought to ask pardon for bringing it 
- before the public. It is only done 
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d ' to show what miserable shifts men, 
r _ who ought to know better, will 
S resort to, to support a tottering 
- "=. scheme. Dr. Macknight renders 
f | «the passage, in his commentary, 
- = thus, “ the gospel which ye have 
le heard, which hath been preaghed to 
y _ every human creature which ts under 
f,  wheaven.””? But if it had been ren- 
l- ‘dered “among the whole creation,” 


-or even, “ in the whole creation,” 
*the same idea would have been 
* communicated, as none but human 











beings could have been understood, 
it © as none but human beings are made 
1- oe the subjects of the gospel, and no 
ip | ag one who understands the Greek « 
> eee, will be so absurd as to suppose 
1 . it must mean within, or the inside 
p- . Sof every human body. 
yy | “Only one place more remains, 
ve where the phrase is found, in all the 





New Testament. 1 Pet. ii. 13. 
“* Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
= nance of man—xaon arSpanwy, to 
5 every human.creature.” The ques- 
tion is, do these expressions signify 
all mankind? The man who ae 
 lieves thaf'the scriptures enjoin! 
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to submit to every ordinance, that 
is, literally to every individual of 
the human race, whether man, wo- 
man, or child; whether black or 
while; whether wise man or fool; 
and to himself also, making every 
one both the ruler and the ruled, at 
the same moment; we repeat, is in 
a situation not very enviable.” 
That xasy avOpanwy xtiser,* every 
human creature, is limited here, we 
admit; but the phrase is limited by 
what follows; not only by the 
phrase dva tov Kuptor, by the Lord,{ 
which immediately follows in the 
same clause, but also by the fol- 
lowing, in verse 14, whether it be 
to the king, as supreme, or unto 
governors as unto them that are 
sent by him”—by whom?—An- 





os 


* Dr. W. omitted the word xzs«, 
in his quotation, 

t In justification of rendering 
dca ov xupcov, by the Lord, instead of 
‘“‘ for the Lord’s sake,’’ we would 
refer to John vi. 57. “ [ live d&a 
tov warepay by the Father.”’ It seems 
necessary to supply xsunouivas, 
commissioned, from verse 14, then 
the text will read, literally, thus, 
‘Submit yourselves therefore to 
every human creature commission. 
ed by the Lord: whether it' be to 
the king, as supreme; or to goy- 
ernors, as commissioned by him 
for the punishment of those who 
do evil, and for the praise of those 
who do well.” This is andoubt- 
edly the sense of the passage, We 
are sensible, however, that “ dia} 
with an accusative, commonly, 
though not always, denotes the end 


for which a thing is done, and 


must be translated for, on account 
of, &c,” Yet it is equally true, 
that, “ da with an aceusative or 
genitive, signifies an efficient cause 
of any kind, and mast be translat- 
ed by, through, &c.”’ See Mack- 


|| night on the Epistles, vol. i, p. 116. 
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swer: b¥ the king; or, if you please, | 


by the Lord, the remote antecedent, 
as stated before; in a word,all per- 
sons who are sent by authority “‘for 
the punishment of evil doers, and 
for the praise of them that do 
well.” It is surprising therefore, 
that a person of the learning of Dr. 


W. did not see at once, that the } 


ersons here were taken for the 
authority of the persons, and there- 
fore perceive that it meant every 
human creature of the character and 
description given; “ every human 
creature by the Lord; that is, ev- 
ery one who acts by divine author- 
ity; and it would be just as rea- 
sonable to suppose that the apostle 
did not mean human beings, by the 
king and governors, as to suppose 
that he did not mean human beings 
by every human creature. 


‘“¢ Having thus examined the} 


meaning of “‘ every creature” in all 
the other places where it occurs, let 
us try to ascertain its import in 
Rom. viii. 23, &c. We have in- 
ternal evidence in the passage it- 
self, that it cannot mean the whole 
of the human race. All believers 
at least, or all who have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, are excluded. 
Verse 23, the apostle expressly de- 
clares, “* Not only they (2000 xrv0s) 
but we ourselves also, which have 
the first fruits of the Spirit; even 
we ourselves, groan within our- 
selves, §c.”” Whatever, therefore, 
the word “ creature”? may mean 
in this passage, we conceive we 
have shown that it furnishes not 
the slightest colour of evidence for 
the doctrine of universal salvation.” 

The doctrine of universal salva- 
tion does not depend altogether on 
the meaning of the phrase xava 7 
xtrors, every creature, (though, as 
has been shown, this phrase cannot 
be reconciled with Calvinism) but 


simply on the meaning of the word 








xreovs, creature, in verse 20, or on 
the phrase aver 4 xr.0cs, the creature 
itself, or the selfsame creature, in 
verse 21. On these two verses 
the whole doctrine of the text rests, 

This is the same creature that is 
spoken of in the 19th verse, whose 
earnest expectation waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sons of God— 
this is the creature which was 
made subject to vanity—and this is 
the creature which shall be deliver- 
ed from the bondage of corruption, 
into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. And yet Dr. W. de- 
liberately asserts, 

‘‘ There is nothing said in this 
passage respecting the creature, 
which may not, by a very usual fi- 
gure be applied to the inanimate 
and irrational creation, subjected, 
not for any fault of its own, to the 
bondage of corruption, in minister- 
ing to the depraved lusts of man; 
and the brutal part, moreever, to 
pain, misery and death; agreeably 
to the sentence of Jehovah, ‘‘ Cur- 
sed is the ground for thy sake.” 
Neither does the longing for eman- 
cipation from bondage necessarily 
suppose the resurrection of the 
brutes to a state of animal sensi- 
bility, at the day of judgment, as 
some writers of respectable name 
have maintained. These abused 
and insulted creatures, may by per- 
sonification be introduced, as long- 
ing earnestly for the deliverance 
which awaits them, at the general 
resurrection, at the manifestation of 
the liberty of the sons of God, al- 
though their portion may be eternal 
insensibility.” 

Now, if Dr. W. or any one else, 
can suppose that the apostle had no 
other in his mind than the “ inami- 
mate and irrational creation,” 
when he spake of this earnest ex- 
pectation, this waiting, this groan- 
ing &c. of the creature # and also, 





that he meant the “ inanimate and 
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: > irrational creation,” when he spake | 
~~ of the deliverance of the same crea- 
. © ture, or creation, into the glorious 
‘S | liberty of the children of God, we 
°» | © shall not contend with him; but, 
18 1 to our understanding, the idea is a 
‘¢ | thousand times more “ irrational” | 
’¢ | than what may be discovered in 
— | some of the lower orderof creation! 
ass Yea, to use the words of Dr. W. 
“ _ * we repeat, the man who can be- 
Te lieve qJl this is in a situation not 
in, very enviable.” 
il- _ But Dr. W. after all, is not very 
e- sanguine in his own opinion; as 
will be seen by his closing remarks, 
his in which he says, 
re, © We dare not possitively affirm, 
fi- “that this is the meaning of the pas- 
ate “sage, since commentators of high 
ed, “respectability think otherwise. But 
the twe have no hesitation in declaring, 
er- _that, in our opinion. there is noth- 
an; ing in this explanation, inconsistent 
to ‘with the general analogy of faith, 
bly ‘or with the bold figurative phrase- | 
ur- logy employed by the apostle.” 
e.” "| _- Whether there be any thing in 
an- —_ the writing of Dr. W. “ inconsist- 
rily © @nt with the general analogy of 
the  (Calvinistic) faith,” or not, we 
nsi- © _—s Shall not undertake {o say, noris it 
5, a8 of the least consequence to us; but 
ume at it is almost altogether incon- 
ised istent both with the ¥ faith” and 
. ‘ phraseology empoyed by the 
er phraseology empoy y 
ng: apostle,” we think we have fully 
nce and clearly shown. 
eral But even if the Dector had been 
mn of able to make out all that he has yet 
al- ndertaken, in regard to doing 
rnal away the force of the evidence on 





which the doctrine of universal sal- 
Wation rests, still, he has much to 
do before the foundation of the 
doctrine can be even shaken, much 
Jess overturned. He must show 
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dred of the earth shall be blessed; 
or else he must show that this is 
not the spiritual blessing of eternal 
life which is the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord—he must 
show that all the ends of the earth 
shall not return unto the Lord, and 
that it is not true that all the kin- 
dreds of the nations shallworshipbe- 
fore him; or else he must show that 
they may all return and worship, 
and yet not be happy,—he must 
show that the times of the restitu- 
tion of all things will never come, 
or else those times may come, and 
all things may be restored, and yet 
universal salvation not be true—he 
must show that all men shall not 
be made alive in Christ, gathered 
together in Christ, and that Christ 
by the blood of the cross shall not 
reconcile all things unto himself; or 
else, that all men may be thus 
made alive, gathered together, and 
reconciled, and yet some of them 
be eternally miserable—he must 
show that St. John will never real- 
ize what he saw in vision; or else 
that every creature in heaven, in 
earth, under the earth, in the sea, 
and all that are in them may sing 
the glorious song which he heard, 
(Rev. v. 13.) and yet universal sal- 
vation, after all, not be true. Ail 
this he must show, and much more 
which we shall not detain the rea- 
der now to mention, but we shall 
probably come to it in the further 
discussion of this subject. 

( To be continued.) 

BEREAN SOCIETY. 

A new Society has recently been’ 
formed in this city, called the Be- 
rean Society. As their name im- 
ports, their object is to search the 
scriptures “ to see whether these 
things are so.”” Their meetings are 








that God will not fulfil the promise 
made to Abraham, that in lis seed 


_~ all the families, nations and kin- 











held on Tuesday evenings at the 
Commissioner’s Hall, Northern Li- 
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berties; the object of which, is the 
discussion of religious subjects; si- 
milar to the Berean Society in Bos- 
ton, (Mass.) Their meetings have 
become exceedingly interesting, 
have excited much attention, and 
for several-of the last meetings the 
Hall has been completely througed. 
They have had before them one of 
the most interesting, and perhaps 
when considered in all its bearings, 
the most important of all subjects; 
viz. ‘‘ Whether the scriptures teach 
us to believe in any condemnation 
or punishment after death?” We 
shall give a sketch of the argu- 
ments used on both sides of this 
question. 

The first meeting on this subject 
was numerously attended, and se- 
veral persons came forward, parti- 
cularly a Swedenborgian preacher, 
and ably maintained and defended 
the doctrine of future punishment. 
Their arguments, however, were 
fairly answered from the scriptures, 
and altho’ considerable interest 
was excited, yet no advantage, on 
the whole, was gained upon that 
side of the question. Those who 
objected to the doctrine of future 
condemnation, or to a state of 
punishment after death, grounded 
their objections principally on two 
portions of scripture, which evi- 
dently allude to a future existence; 
that is, to the resurrection state, 
when these mortal shall put on im- 
mortality; viz. Christ’s answer to 
the Sadducees, relative to the re- 
surrection, as recorded in Matt. 
xxl. 30. Mark. xii. 25. Luke xx 
36, and St. Paul, in his epistle to 
the Corinthians, when evidently 


speaking upon the same subject. 
See 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 41—54.* 
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* Being too lengthy to be quoted, the 


requested to turn to theabove 


reader is 
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These objections were not attempt- 
ed to be answered, nor could it be 
shown that they were not in point; 
but those on the affirmative fled to 
other passages of scripture, which 
they said alluded also to a future 
state, and which at the same time 
speak of punishment or condemna- 
tion, which, therefore, must be af- 
ter death: particularly, Dan. xii. 
2. Matt. xxv. 46. and John v. 28, 
29, To these passages it was ob- 
jected, that they all stood connect- 
ed with events, which had evident- 
ly already taken place; and the 
time of their fulfilment, as was 
clearly pointed out by Christ, was 
to be in the life time of those pre- 
sent, who heard the very words of 
those predictions; as that genera- 
tion was not to pass away till all the 
things there spoken of were fulfill- 
ed; while there was nothing in any 
of the passage: that necessarily 
carried the mind into a future state_ 
of existence; ani that it was only 
from tradition ayd the force of ed- 
ucation that we were disposed to 
| think so, &c. Compare Dan. xii. 
1. with Matt. xxiv. 21, 34. Matt. 
xvi. 27, 28. with chap. xxiv. 31— 
46. See also Mark viii. 38. ix. 1. 
Luke ix. 26, 27 

Thus the discassion ended for the 
evening. At the next meeting the 
the Hall was much crowded, and 
the same subject (by resolution of 
the Society) was resumed. After 
reading a brie/ sketch of the argu- 
ments on the preceding evening 
(which was not objected to) those 
who had takea the affirmative of 
the question were called upon to 
bring forward any thing further 
which they might have to offer in 
Support of the doctrine of future 
punishment. But the gentlemen 
who had taken that side of the 
question at the preceding meeting, 








| now declined saying any thing fur- 











ther on the subject; pleading as an 
excuse, that they were unprepared, 
















; that they thought a different sub- 
d ject was to be taken up which they 
i had merely come to hear discussed 
. &c. Some remarks of surprise 
, were offered by one of the mem- 
4 bers, that they should feel them- 
r selves unprepared to defend a doc- 
ie trine which was thought to be so 
3, important, which had been so long 
os preached, and which was still con- 
L- stantly proclaimed from the pulpit 
t- and the press! However, it was 
Le thought best not to press the mat- 
aS Z ter, and it was therefore moved 
as =~‘ that the subject be postponed two 
e- | |. weeks, to give our friends on the 
of | other side of the question full time 
a- | # to prepare themselves, And after 
he §* an amicable discussion among the 
ll- | | brethren, of a number of passages 
ny . Ofscripture relative to this all-im- 
ily | | portant subject, during which time 
ite © ~-—~—~-several objections were brought up 
ily from different sources, all of which 
d- | were duly answered, the subject 
to was postponed as above stated, and 
cil. ‘the meeting adjourned. 
itt. __ At the next meeting the Hall was 
ei _ , literally thronged, many not being 
4. © ableto getin. The meeting being 
' opened by prayer, as usual, the 
the + subject was called up and fairly 
the stated to the audience; after which 
anc _ a brief statement was given of the 
,of || preceding discussion, as before, 
ter | | Which, not being objected to, the 
gu- "= gentlemen were once more called 
sng = Upon to defend the doctrine em- 
ose «| S~«D raced in the proposition.—All was 
, of | ssilent as the house of death! not 





“a word from any quarter!—and on 
- enquiry, it was found that the gen- 
_ tlemen who had supported the af- 
_ firmative of the question before, 
and for whose sake (on account of 
their not being prepared) the sub- 
- Ject had been postponed, were noy 
present! This drew from one of ou, 
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brethren some pretty severe, though 
very pertinent and just remarks. It 
was stated that we read of the Pha- 


risees of old,who compassedsea and 


land to make one proselyte; and, as 
it seems, the thing is now acting 
over again at the present day.— 
Large sums of money are annually 
sent out of the United States to 
convert the Hindoos, and other na- 
tives of India; while equal exer- 
tions are making to send the same 
doctrines among the Indians of our 
own country. To convert them to 
what? Not only to the doctrine of 
future punishment, embraced in the 
proposition now before us, but also 
to the infinitely more cruel doctrine 
of endless misery! while those who 
deny this doctrine, but believe in 
a God who is equally good to all, 
are not allowed to be considered ag 
christians; but are stigmatized as 
propagating a “ soul-destroying 
doctrine.” They tell us the great 
love they have for precious souls, 
and that no sacrifice can be too 
great to save the souls of the poor 
heathen, who are daily dropping 
into hell, (by which they mean in- 
to endless torment,) for the want of 
that instruction which they are en- 
abled to give: and yet when there 
is an opportunity, near by, even at 
the doors of their churches as it 
were, to save souls, equally expos- 
ed in their view, (and, for ought 
we can see, equally as precious, ) 
they come not nigh us, have not a 
word to say to us, altho’ the meet- 
ing was designed, and with their 
knowledge too, for that express 
purpose! we wishto know whether 
they consider our souls less precious 
than those of the Hindoo or the In- 
dian? It is an old maxim, and, as 
we believe, a very just one, that 
charity should begin at home. 
These pointed remarks (which 
we have not undertaken to give 
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verbatim, but only in substance) 
had the desired effect; and brought 
forth two gentlemen, whom we 
have since understood to be Pres- 
byterian teachers, and one of them, 
at least, an occasional preacher of 
that order, who undertook to de- 
fend the affirmative of the proposi- 
tion. The first spake with conside- 
rable ability; yea,so far as it regards 
his talents as a speaker, he acquit- 
ted himself very well. But, most 
unfortunately for his argument, he 
took ground, which, however philo- 
sophically true it might be consi- 
dered, operated directly against the 
truth of that which he wished to 
support. ‘The ground he took in 
other respects was this. He ad- 
mitted that God was love; hence 
in love he created man, and there- 
fore created him lovely; for had he 
not been created lovely, he would 
not have been an object of divine 
love. But, in order to be lovely, 
he must possess moral faculties; 
otherwise he would be no more 
lovely than a mere machine. He 
therefore was created susceptible 
of lovely impressions; while being 
finite, he must necessarily be sus- 
ceptible of other impressions; 
which satan taking the advantage 
of, tempt2d him, so that he fell; so 
that man, in a state of nature, ceas- 
ed to be what he was when he was 
created—lovely. He was now un- 
der a divine law which he had 
transgressed, and the penalty of 
that law must be inflicted either on 
him or on a substitute—hence the 
necessity of atonement, &c. &c.— 
We do not give the statement in 
full, but only the ground of it; 
every one, however, acquainted 
with Calvinistic doctrines must 
know what would naturally follow. 
To this he was answered, that we 
had no evidence that man’s nature 
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facto; and therefore unjust. 





was changed from what it os 
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| when he was first created: if he 


was susceptible ofimpressions then, 
man is still susceptible of the same: 
and if he often, yea too often, gives 
way to temptation, this was no less 
true of Adam. It was asked how 
we could account for the floods of 
immorality, unless it was admitt- 
ed that the nature of man was 
changed? It was asked on the oth- 
er side whether men were born im- 
moral? and, it being admitted that 
nothing impure could come out of 
the hands of God, it was suggested 
that we could account for immo- 
rality, now, as well as we could ac- 
count forthe sin of Adam, without 
supposing the nature of man now 
to be at all different from what it 
was then. Not being able to de- 
fend this ground, therefore, it seem- 
ed to be given up. in answer te 
what was said in regard to the pe- 
nalty of the law it was also stated, 
that all criminals are supposed to 
know, or at least to have it in their 
power to know the law they trans- 
gress, and also the penalty annexed 
to it, otherwise the law is unrea- 
sonable, as well as unjust: and to 
annex any penalty not promulgated 
in the law, would make the law, 
in relation to all the penalty not 
previously promulgated, ex post 
We 
are therefore to suppose that Adam 
not only knew the law he trans- 

gressed, but also the penalty an- 

nexed to it. If God threatened 
Adam, and declared that he would 
punish him after death for disobe- 

dience, then the doctrine embrac- 

ed in the proposition is true; but 

if God did not threaten Adam with 

such a penalty, it is unreasonable 

to suppose that such a penalty ex- 

isted even in the mind of Deity; 

and if such a penalty did not exist, 

why should we torment ourselves 

by believing in it? To these plain 
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statements and questions, (of which 
the above is only the substance) 
the gentleman in the affirmative 
seemed to have not one word to 


say, further than this, he could not 


be persuaded but what the nature 
of man was totally changed from 
what Adam was before he fell, and 
yet it seemed he did not like to 
say, in so many words, that there 
was any sin or immorality attached 
to little children. 

The same gentleman, in the 
course of his argument, brought up 
the idea of a parallel, in which he 
appeared to be equally unfortunate. 
He said, notwithstanding there 
must have been a time when man 
was created, yet, in some sense of 
the word, man must have existed 
parallel with the Deity: for if he 
did not, then when man first exist- 


__ ed in the mind or eye of God, there 
must have been something new in 
- his mind which was not there be- 
fore: just so with the fall of man, 
___.and all its consequences; and there- 
fore these are things, whatever we 


may think of them, which could 
not have been avoided; no, not even 


__ by God himself; because they were 
always in his mind. This ground 


» was not objected to, because it was 
’ perceived that nothing could be ar- 
gued from it in favour of the pro- 
position, more than against it.— 
» Though we would not undertake to 
. say how far such a parallel goes to 


ue destroy, to take away, or at least 


» to deny the moral faculties of Dei- 
ty; or (what virtually amounts to 
the same thing) to deny the power 
of exercising those faculties; and 
when this is done, we ask, what is 
left of God? Of what use are the 
powers of intellect, unless there be 


_ @ power to originate ideas in the 


' mind which did not exist there be- 
fore? Blind nature itself, for ought 
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(agreeably to itself, even if there 


were no inteligence in the uni- 
verse. Whathas inteligence to do 
with the affinity uf bodies in chy- 
mistry; the laws of gravity; or 
the powers of attraction and repul- 
sion? For ought we know, and for 
ought which can be known to the 
contrary, these laws, or whatever 
they may be termed, are not only 
immutable, but are in their ve 
nature eternal: and (with all pos- 
sible reverence let it be spoken), 
like God himself, if we may so 
speak, they may be in their very 
nature self-existent! Or even if we 
should consider the existence of 
these first elementary principles, as 
well as the order and arrangement 
of them, the work of God, unless 
we can say that God once existed 
without works, we must say that as 
long as God has existed, so long his 
works must have appeared. Not, 
however, to his creatures, for his 
works could not appear to his crea- 
tures before his creatures were 
made; but, to himself, in eve 
sense in which they existed, the 
works of God appeared. But if 
every thing existed from eternity 
which now exists, even in any sense 
of the word, then in that same sense 
of the word, we would ask, what 
has God brought into existence? 
The answer, from these premises, 
must be—nothing: because every 
thing which does exist, in the sense 
we are now speaking, existed pa- 
rallel with the Deity; hence there 
never was a time when they did 
not exist. Therefore, unless it be 
admitted, or unless we can con- 
ceive, that God possesses a mind, 
capable of originating in himself 
new ideas, new resolutions, and 
new purposes, (not inconsistent 
however with what already exists 
in his mind for this would suppose 


_ We know to the contrary, would act him to be capable of acting incon- 
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sistently with himself, ) I say, unless 
we can suppose God to: be capable 
of all this, wherein does he differ 
from nature? Is it merely in being 
conscious of what he does, without 
having it in his power to do other- 
wise if he would; or is it in his 
doing at all times what pleaseth 
him, although he has it in his pow- 
er at all times to do otherwise if 
he saw fit? The latter we conceive 
to be the fact; tho’ even if the for- 
mer were true, admitting his na- 
ture to be love, which has been ad- 
mitted, and which is proved from 
scripture, we have nothing to fear, 
that is, with that kind of slavish 
fear which hath torment, from this 


supposed imperious necessity of the 
Almighty. 


But when the gentleman brought. 


forward this parallel, it seems that 
it did not occur to him, that in this 
sense of speaking, the atonoment 
made by Jesus Christ, not only in 
the Calvinistic sense of that word, 
but propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world; the taking away the 
sin of the world; the restitution of 
all things; and the gathering toge- 
ther of all things in Christ; yea, all 
these and much more were as much 
present with God from eternity as 
the,existence of man. And there- 
fore we may say that sin is that 
whichGod,onthe whole,did notwish 
to prevent, as it only opened a way 
for the superabounding of his grace; 
while man learns from his own ex- 
perience, that sin, as sin, is ex- 
ceeding sinful, and is at all times 
calculated to make the creature 
wretched. It no more follows, be- 
cause God foresaw that, in the sys- 
tem of divine economy, sin must 
necessarily exist, that it must al- 
ways exist, than it follows, because 
the school-boy must make use of 
his grammar, and other elementa- 
ry books, that he must always use 
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| them; and never make use of any 


other; or that because the young 
mathematician is frequently liable 
to make mistakes in his calcula- 
tions, that he must always make 
them; and never feel certain that 
he is correct. 

It was also argued by this gen- 
tleman, that not only certain char- 
acters,but certain persons were to be 
excluded from the kingdom of hea- 
ven; that Christ will say unto them 
in that day, which he believed to 
be the day of general judgment, 
“ T never knew you, Depart from 
me, all ye workers of iniquity.” 
On the other hand, it was admitt- 
ed that nothing impure can ever 
enter heaven; yet it was equally 
evident that the kingdom of hea- 
ven was often spoken of in the New 
Testament, when nothing more 
than the gospel dispensation, or 
the reign of Christ on earth, was 
meant; and this being conceded 


| to, it was perceived that nothing 


could be definitely proved, in re- 
gard to the proposition under con- 
sideration, from this phrase ‘ the 
kingdom of heaven,”’ as used in the 
New Testament. 

This gentleman was followed by 
ancther on the same side of the 
question, who spake with much se- 
riousness, and evidently with great 
concern. He brought up the pas- 
sages which had been noticed and 
answered at a former meeting; and 
also the text, “ Fear him who is 
able to destroy both soul and body 
in hell.” And he wished to know 
what plain men are to do when 
they read this and similar passages? 
Can they believe that all this has 
no relation to another world? &c. 
On the other hand it was contend- 
ed that there was nothing either 
expressed or implied in any of 
these passages that amounted to any 
thing more than simply the word 
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death. “The wages of sin is death 
but the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
That the sinner shall die, in every 
sense in which death has been 
‘ threatened him by his maker is ad- 


oo mitted. It is also admitted that 


God is able to destroy both soul and 
body not only in yeéwa, gehenna, 
(improperly rendered in the New 
_ Testament, hell,) but in any other 
' place. It does not necessarily fol- 
~~ low, however, that he will ut- 
a terly destroy either soul or body; 
any more than it follows,from Matt. 

» i. 9. that “ from these stones” 
oo God wiil “ raise up children unto 


~ question. The question is, Will 







_- © he punish any one after he is dead? 


And unless the gentleman can 
prove this, he proves nothing to the 
p.. urpose. 

a Before the meeting adjourned 

was stated from the chair, that 
it was conceived that the ground 
taken by those who denied the doc- 
trine of future punishment had not 
nyet shown to be incorrect; that 
he not been shown that the por- 

“tions of scripture on which they 

grounded their argument did not 

bai Jate to a future state, or that they 
gid not apply to the general sub- 
~ ject; and it was very obvious that 

n sither of the portions of scripture, 

@n which they rested the issue of 

je argument, could be reconciled 

ith the idea of a state of punish- 
ent or condemnation. ‘“ Neather 
they die any more—they are 

E 2 alto angels—are children of God 

ng children of the resurrection— 

‘Bee made alive in Christ—are rais- 

e@ in glory—and the saying is 
fought to pass, Death is swallowed 

) in victory.” These are facts, 

jt one of which can be reconciled 

th a state of condemnation or 
nishment; and they, and many 


















































































But this is not the | 
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, |] more similar ones, are all predica- 


tedon the resurrection. In order, 
therefore to supportthe affirmative 
of the proposition, it must be pro- 
ved either that mankind will con- 
tinue to be sinners after death, 
(that is, after the resurrection, for 
the dead know nothing, and with- 
out knowledge they cannot commit 
sin,) and therefore they will be 
punished in eternity for sin com- 
mitted there, or else itmust be pro- 
ved that God will punish the sinner 
in another state of existence for sin 
committed in this, although he 
shall cease to be asinner. 

At the next meeting the Hall, if 
possible, was more fully thronged 
than ever, and as before, many had 
to go away, not being able to come 
within hearing. The meeting be- 
ing opened and the discussion re- 
sumed, some doubts were express- 
ed by the brother who first brought 
forward the proposition, whether 
any one could believe in the doc- 
trine of future and never ending 
punishment, as was pretended: for 
he was sure that the idea was suf- 
ficient to fill every soul, who be- 
lieves it, with the utmost horror 
imaginable; and yet those who 
profess to believe it appear not to 
be materially affected thereby: but 
if they believe the doctrine, how 
can they endure the thought of the 
loss of a fellow being, especially 
the loss of a relative or friend, who, 
if that doctrine be true, they can 
have no rational hope of seeing, 
otherwise than miserable, in the 
world to come? Until, therefore, it 
can be either shown from scripture 
that the doctrine is true, or else 
from experience that mankind who 
profess to believe it, do, generally 
speaking, act under the influence of 





such a belief, we shall begin to 
doubt whether the doctrine is seri: 
ously believed by any. 
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After these introductory remarks, 
the gentleman whe spake first on 
that side of the question at the last 
meeting now commenced a lengthy, 
and pretty warm argument in fa- 
vour of future punishment; and at 
the close of which he said he had 
yet arguments in reserve a thousand 
times more powerful than those 
which he had advanced, but as he 
should not be able to bring them 
forward that evening, he would give 
way for a reply to what he had 
said. 

We shall not attempt to give the 
arguments in fuli, but shall give a 
concise and correct view of them 
in connexion with the replies that 
were given. This we do to save 
time and room; for should we state 
the whole of the gentleman’s argu- 
ments in the first place, as they 
were delivered, we should want to 
bring most of them into view again 
in the reply. A regret was expres- 


sed, however, that he had not first | 


undertaken to answer the argu- 
ments which had been advanced on 
the opposite side of the question; 
but as he had not, he would be fol- 
lowed wheresoever he saw fit to go. 

The first argument vas predicat- 
ed on Matt. xvii. 26. “ What shall 
a man be profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own 
soul!” Here he said was a case 
of something more than life and 
death. Christ taught his disciples 
toset but little value on their na- 
tural lives, but here was the soul 
spoken of, which was of infinite 
worth, of more worth than all the 
world besides, and there was cer- 
tainly danger of losing the soul, or 
else the text implied that which 
was not true. In reply he was 
shown that this argument was pre- 
dicated wholly on a mistake; that 
the same Greek word, rendered 
soul, in verse 26, was rendered life 


we 








in verse 25. It is also rendered 
life in many other passages, where 
it is evident, as must be obvious to 
the gentleman, that nothing more 
than natural life is meant; partic- 
ularly Matt. vi. 25. which the gen- 
tleman had referred to; also xx. 28. 


1“ Gave his life a ransom for many.” 


John x. 11, 15, 17. xiii. $7. Acts 
xx. 24, In all these passages, if the 
gentleman will take the trouble to 
examine, he will find the same 
word rendered life which is ren- 
dered soul in the text under con- 
sideration; and even in this text, 
he will find the word rendered life 
by Newcome, Wakefield, Thomp- 
son, Campbell and Scarlett. Tis 
text, therefore, so far from being in 
favour, is altogether against the 
gentleman’s argument. The whole 
world, certainly, can be of no con- 
sequence to any man if he loses his 
life to obtain it; neither could the 
whole world redeem a man’s ‘ife 
from death. 

His next argument was predicat- 
ed on Luke xii. 4, 5. “ Be not a- 
fraid of them that kill the body &c. 
—But....Fear hint, which after he 
hath killed, hath power to cast in- 
to hell.” (See the text, and also 
Matt. x. 28, which was brought up 
at the last meeting, by the other 
gentleman on the same side of the 
question, and which has been ex- 
plained.) Here, he said, was a 
hell positively spoken of after 
death, as a place to be dreaded be- 
cause of punishment, or destruc- 
tion; but if this meant nothing 
more than hades, or the grave, (as 
might be said,) he would ask whe- 
ther any one could believe that 
Christ took so much pains to inform 
his disciples to take care of the 
common grave digger? “ Fear him 
who is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell;” but if this hell means 
the grave, what is threatened more 
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_ henna, which has no allusion to the 





| burning alive. 
me has already been in the Editor’s 


_ sal Benevolence, page 178—183, 

_ inclusive, which explanation no one 
has objected to, neither can it be 
objected to by the learned. The 
Meaning of the passage is very ob- 
vious; viz. that God is able to de- 
- stroy the existence of any creature 
whom he hath made. 
© therefore proves an extinction of be- 


» much less, denied. 


_ + ted on Luke xiii. 23—28, inclu- 
hae sive; which see. What was in- 
| sisted upon here, as being in fa- 
) vour of future punishment, was 
>) principally predicated on verse 28; 


Ry: } zoad which leadeth to destruction, 


» vil. 13,) could prove nothing 
_ Mere than. destruction, os death, 


than the killing of the body? &c. In 
reply he was again informed, that, 
unfortunately for him, his argument 
was wholly predicated on a mis- 
take; that is, on the supposition 
that the word in the original, ren- 
dered hell was aéys, hades, (literal- 
ly) the 
the dead; whereas the word in the 
original is not hades, but yévva, ge- 


grave whatever. Gehenna is ac- 
knowledged to have beena place of 
punishment; but so far from its be- 
ing a place of punishment in an- 
other world, it was. place of pun- 
ishment in this world; (literally, 
the valley of Hinnom,) where one 
mode of punishment was that of 
In support of this 
idea the word was explained as it 


Lectures on the Doctrine of Univer- 


The text 


ing, rather than a punishment after 
death. It does not prove, howev- 
er, either the one or the other; but 
only that God has power to destroy 
our consciousness of existence, if he 
sees fit; a power, which, it is pre- 
sumed, no one ever yet doubted, 


His next argument was predica- 


for it was perceived that the broad 


mentioned in a parallel text (Matt. 
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grave, or the unseen state of 


Jesus, and by 


2% 


even to those who walked there- 
in; but it was contended that 
there should be a time when 
the Jews should “ see Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets, in the kingdom of God,” 
and they themselves thrust out: and 
as this was spoken 1600 years af- 
ter Abraham was dead, and as they 
were to see Abraham &c. in the 
kingdom of God at the same time 
that they were to be thrust out, so 
this must refer to 2 ‘uture state. 
To this it was replied, that Abra- 
ham, Isaac, &c. altho’ dead, were 
alive to God, ** for all live unto 
him:” (Matt. xxii. 32,) and since 
Elijah, or Elias, one of the pro- 
phets, came in the person of John 
the Baptist, and preached the king- 
dom of God, (Mal. iv. 5. Matt. xi. 
14, Luke xii. 16,) why may we not 
as well suppose, that, in this same 
figurative language of scripture, 
Abraham &c. with all the prophets, 
came in the persons of those who 
bad the first fruits of the spirit, and 
entered the kingdom of God,(which 
was preached from the days of 
John) while the unbelieving Jews 
were thrust out? Such a construc- 
tion is certainly admissible; and 
this construction is perfectly rec- 
oncilable with the salvation of “ all 
Israel,” spoken of by the apostle, 
whereas the construction given by 
the gentleman is not. He quoted 

1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. to show that cer- 

tain characters should not inherit 

the kingdom of God: but he forgot 

to add verse 11, which says, ‘“* And 

such were some of you: but ye are 

washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye 

are justified, in the name ofthe Lord 

the spirit of our 

God,” which shows clearly that 

sin, however enormous the charac- 


ter, or deep the stain, does not 


prevent salvation, inasmuch as such 
sinners are capable of being wash- 








ed, sanctified, justified, and: even 
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glorified, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. If any, therefore, are final- 
ly excluded from salvation, there 
must be some other reason than that 
of sin, since the chief of sinners has 
already been saved. 

From the last mentioned pas- 
sage the gentlemen came to the 
sheep and the goats as recorded in 
the 25th of Matthew, and he spake 
of the importance of taking scrip- 
ture in their connexion &c. But, 
in reply he was shown, that, if he 
‘had read the scriptnres in their 
full connexion, he would have found 
nothing in the 25th of Matthew 
which would warrant him in apply- 
ing that judgment toa future state; 
as has been already fully and abun- 
dantly shown. Matt. xvi. 27, 28, 
was brought as a parallel text, and 
read in its connexion: also Mark 
ix. 1. which should have been con- 
nected with the verse preceding 


(chap. viii.) which the gentleman 


read: as also Luke ix. 26, 27. But 
as these things have been stated 
before we shall not repeat them 
here. He said, that it was contend- 
ed by some that the goats repre- 
sented the Jews:—but was told this 
was a sentiment not so much as 
known by those who opposed the 
doctrine of future punishment; but 
that the goats represented those 
who neglected to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked &c. therefore they 
would apply to the Gentiles as well 
as Jews. He said that others con- 
tended that the goats represented 
the sins of men; and, after reading 
the text with this construction, 
pronounced it to be nonsense! He 
was told that it was so, and the 
idea was SO nonsensical as not to 
be found in any author who had 
written in favour of the doctrine he 
was opposing. After all, having 
cited a number of passages which 
go to show the destruction and 
punishment of the Wicked; as 2 
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that doctrine alone did-not lead to 


Pet. iti. 7. 2 Thes, i. 8, 9. Mal. 
iv. 1. which he said all referred to 
the same day, he concluded that 
these awful judgments must cer- 
tainly refer to a future state, a state 
of punishment after death. But he 
was told in reply, that all this 
amounted to nothing more than 
death, or destruction; for these 
were synonymous terms, and very 
frequently one was used for the oth- 
er. If the wicked were already 
dead when the earth should be 
burnt up, admitting the fire to be 
literal, it could not harm them; if 
they or any of them were not dead, 
the most it could do was to burn 
them up, as stubble, so as to leave 
them neither root nor branch.— 
Now all this could be admitted 
without admitting any punishment 
or condemnation after death. 

In speaking of these fires the 
gentleman seemed to express great 
earnestness indeed; and quoted 
Deut. xxxii. 22. with much em- 
phasis. “ A fire is kindled in mine 
anger, and shall burn unto the 
lowest hell?”? But he was remind- 
ed of the connexion which he had 
so much contended for, and which 
is so essential to the sense of the 
sentence. The remainder of the 
verse was therefore recited, con- 
nected with what he had read 
only by a comma—*“ and shall con- 
sume the earth with her increase, 
and set on fire the foundations of 
the mountains.” He was then ask- 
ed whether he thought this fire 
would be in this world, or in eter- 
nity? 

In the course of his argument, 
the gentleman said it was best to 
be on the safest side: for if the 
doctrine of universal salvation 
without any future punishment was 
erroneous, of which he had no 
doubt, he conceived it to be a very 
Jangerous error, as a reliance on 
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‘peal to the characters of believers 


The gentleman explained, and said | 
~ * that he did not mean to cast any 
- reflection on characters, but he on- 


ies 
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 lyspake of the doctrine. 
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taken; neither would characters 
_have been appealed to at all had it | 
* not been for the sake of making 
him more acquainted with a doc- : 
- trine which he conceived to be so | 


informed that no apology was ne- 
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piety. In reply to which he was 
informed that he was under a great 
mistake as to the nature of the 
doctrine; it was not a mere nega- 
tive principle, consisting in a be- 
lief that God would not be cruel, 
or that he would not punish unmer- 
cifully, tho’ this certainly was im- 
plied, but it was an active princi- 
ple; a firm faith and reliance in the 
goodness of God; believing that he 
is good unto all, and that his tender 
mercies are over all his works. 
Now, if such a faith does not lead 
the believer to piety, what will? 
And that such a faith has a good 
moral effect, we are willing to ap- 


generally, and compare them with 
christians of other denominations. 


He was 


cessary, as no exception had been 





dangerous. ‘Toclose therefore, for | 


the evening, he was once more re- | 
minded, that’ in order to support 
the affirmative of this proposition | 
he must either be able to show that 
crimes would be continued in the 
world to come, or else, (what per- 
haps will be still more difficult) to 
show that God will continue to pun- 
ish,altho’ sin and crimes shall cease. 
In regard to the fire, of which such 
handle is generally made, it must 
be remembered that the Lord Je- 
sus will descend from heaven in just 
such fire. Now, as it did not, or 





will not consume him, why should 
we suppose it will consume us? 





Let us be as pure, and become as 


immortal as he is, and fire, for aught | 





| 
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we know, may become our natural 
element. But as long as we carry 
about us hay, wood or stubble, we 
are liable to suffer a great loss; yet 
we ourselves shall be saved, so as 
by fire. 

The subject being postponed till 
another opportunity, the meeting 
adjourned in harmony. 


Note.—Much more was said up- 
on both sides than what is here 
stated; but if any arguments of the 
gentlemen who argued in favour 
of future punishment have been 
omitted, on which they place the 
least dependence, or if any thing 
has been misrepresented, we can 
assure them that it has not been de- 
signedly, and any note from them, 
correcting our errors, if we have 
made any, shall be cheerfully in- 
serted in our next number. 

(To be continued.) 


Dialogue between a Limitarian 


and Universalist. 
(Continued from the Christian Messen- 
ger, vol. ii. p. 186.) 
[| Note.—This Dialogue was com- 
menced in the Christian Messen- 


ger vol. ti. p. 171. and continued, 


page 175, and 185, when it was 
broken off through the attention of 
the writer to other concerns, and 
at the same time the press of other 
matter. The following was for- 
warded with a view of its going in- 
to that work, but came too late for 
that purpose. For the benefit of 
our new subscribers, therefore, it is 
necessary to state, that the Univer- 
salist had been shewing, from the 
scriptures, and conclusive reason- 
ing on the subject, that the death 
which Adam died by reason of sin 
was not the dissolution of the body, 
which we call natural death, nor . 
could it have been an eternal death. 
This will account for the remarks 
which follow. | 
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fores, equally conjectural and pre- 
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Limitarian. If your reasoning be 
as correct, as I fear it is metaphysi- 
cal, you have certainly overthrown 
the prevailing opinion, relative to 
our subjection to death, that ts, 
that temporal death is the product 
of Adam’s transgression. But re- 
member that at the outset of our 
argument you admitted the over- 
strained use of reason, as likely to 
render us as sceptical upon al- 
most any point, and I really appre- 
hend from the complexion of the 
argument, an approximation on 
your part to such a crisis. Permit 
me, also to state, that I fear you 
would wish to be wise,or be thought 
to be so, “‘ above what is written,” 
or you would not meddle so famil- 
jarly, with what may, or maynot be 
possible, practicable,proper,and the 
existing facts in the governmeut of | 
God, over his creatures. For my 
own part I would quietly pass the 
period of my pilgrimage; content | 
with my inability to unsolve many 4 
of the difficulties, connected with | 
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these things; happy in the belief 
that “ the judge of all the earth | 
will do right,” rather, than, like 

you, be continually originating so | 
many whys, wherefores, and impos- | 
sibles, and forthwith succeeding 
them with alike quantity of there- 


sumptuous. But if the population 
of the grave, spring not, as a neces- 
sary effect from the first transgres- 
sion; why does death maintain an | 
universal empire? why are none 
exempted from his embraces? Nay 
in short, if, as with so much confi- 
dence (ch! that I had no ground for 
saying presumption) you have un- 
dertaken to show the popular opi- 
nion of Christians, to be false, let 
me beseech you, to inform me what 
is the fact. How do you account: 
for the introduction of death into 
the world? J think, it, will, require t 








more of sophistical address, to es- 
tablish a new and consistent theo- 
ry, than that you have shown, in 
attempting to demonstrate the old 
one to be false. What dotards the 
pious, and learned clergy of numer- 
ous centuries have been, in suffer- 
ing a discovery of such importance 
to remain in unhallowed oblivion! 
Wisdom verily dwells with the few! 
The noes have it, though the yeas 
are myriads to one! 
Universalist.—Your reply is al- 
together such, as my experience in 
religious argument, led me to ex- 
pect. Thus you have said, and so 
say they all! ‘* Such reasoning is 
metaphysical, a dangerous attempt to 
circumscribe and fathom Deity.” “It 
is blasphemy to ask wherefore” — 
the creed and confession makers 
have thus illustrated the divine 
character. Now, sir! what does 
all this uneasiness at scriptural and 
theological investigation bespeak, 
but that its subjects, dare not bring 
their doctrine to the test? or, do 
they mean thereby, to say, that it 
is their exclusive right to be dili- 
gent In ascertaining a correct com- 
prehension in matters of divinity, 
unless a pledge be first given, to be 


biased by the traditions of an age — 


of darkness, and to acknowledge 
the infallibility of the dogmas, of 
men as illiberal and bigoted as 
were the most conspicuous and zea- 
lous reformers? How sir, does this 
comport with the command of Je- 
sus, to “Search the scriptures &c.”?? 
With the apostle’s commendation 
of the Bereans, or his injunction 
to prove all things, and hold fast 
to that which is good? Al this fear- 
ful foreboding, in-relation to.“ pry- 
inginto deepand mysterious things,” 
so constantly urged by those, who 
deem and: proclaim. themselves to 
be exclusive saints, and certainly in 


one of the key of knowledge, 
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appears superlatively inconsistent, | 
because none are more apt to scru- , 
tinize and urge objections, as far| 
as scrutiny and objection are of any | 
avail in their support; but, when- 
ever their own chain (not of me- 
taphysical reasoning, oh, no!) as 
will be abundantly shown as we 
progress, is continued to its full | 
length byan opponent; immediately 
every feature of that which in their 
use was most “ sim le and cogent,” 
is transmuted into “ speculation and 
sophistry, or dangerous and soul 
_» destroying errors.” It is true sir, 
~~ that you have the majority; but 
_ does this augment the strength of 
_ your cause? If so, then the palm of 
_~. truth, must be yielded by you to 
‘~~. the Catholics; by them to the Ma- 
> hometans, and by these again to the 
~~ Pagan world: Let us carry this 
__~ jeer of yours back to the days of the 
~ Apostles. Who were then the ma- 
ny? The Pharisees. What was 
their opinion of those, who sincere- 

’- dy dissented from their traditions? 
“These people not knowing the 
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law are accursed.’ The use of ev- 
~ ery opprobrious term, an exclusion 
___. from the synagogues, and in perse- 

_ cution even to death, was the re- 
_ ward of all, who dared espouse the 
~ = truth, to *‘ come to the help of the 
_ Lord, to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty.”—A compari- 
son of these events with those of 
modern date, indicates that no 
small degree of characteristical af- 
finity, is discoverable between the 
ancient MAJORITY and their pious 
successors. I come now toa com- 
pliance with your request, which 
was to offer a substitute for the 
common opiniun of the cause of 
man’s mortality. Nor will this 
require any extraordinary effort, 
because the Apostle Paul, is both 
law and testimony, and this author- 
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vii. 20, 21. The whole creation 

was made subject to vanity, not as 

a voluntary agent, but by reason of 
him, who subjected the same; in 

hope, that the whole creation itself 
shall be freed from the bondage of 
corruption, and be brought into the 
glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” I give this text as it reads 
in the original. It is conclusive of 
the whole human species, Adam 
and his posterity, being created 
mortal creatures, that is liable to, 
and expressly designed to return to 
their original dust; though I dis- 
pute not sin as among the contin- 
gencies, calculated to effect the ca- 
tastrophe. Until you refute this 
text, and its application, as both 
unreasonable and antiscriptural, I 
will not lengthen our discussion by 
any further quotations. Your charge 
of presumption, will however again 
be risked, by propounding for your 
consideration,another.query or two; 
and there I feel emboldened to be- 
lieve the dispute will rest. They 
are, as follow. If Jehovah created 
man positively exempt from tem- 
poral death, or in a situation inclu- 
ding any means in the creature’s 
power, to prevent his return to the 
dust: this matter was designed, 
and designed from all eternity; that 
is, in relation to any other event, 
originating in the divine mind, it 
could neither have been prior, nor 
subsequent. With this self-evi- 
dent proposition, am I not sure of 
your acquiescence? 

Lim.—Yes! because to withhold 
it, would be deducting from that 
only fountain of knowledge, which 
is infinite. But, this is entering 
again the fearful threshold of rash— 

Uni.—Nay sir! tremble not ;— 
Our Father in heaven, will not 
frown upon those, who contend for 
the plenitude of his perfections, and 








ity you mustadmit. He says Rom. rejoice in believing him to be all 
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and in all, any more than he will 
look with complacency upon those, 
whose popular zeal in illustrating 
his character, describe him as an 
object as much more to be dread- 
ed, as is an eternal, unmerciful Be- 
ing, beyond a demon of cruelty, 
whose vengeance is bounded by the 
finity of his duration and ability. 
The other query, the consequences 
of the first being allowed, is this, If 


Jehovah will also raise the dead, 


and reunite the decomposed parti- 
cles of their dust; was not this like- 
wise designed, and if so, was it not 
an eternal design, and by conse- 
quence could it have been subse- 
quent to, or prior to his other de- 
sign of creating man in the posses- 
sion of abilities, capable of pre- 
venting his liability to return to the 
dust? The admission of the first 
proposition, obliges your agreement 
with this, and hence, we are irre- 
sistably coerced into the following 
conclusion, that he, who is Allwise, 
who has never known obstruction, 
thwarting or contradiction in any 
of his plans, throughout the govern- 
ment of the universe, determined 
at the same moment upon two 
events, so intimately connected, as 
that the success of one, can but 
inevitably prevent the smallest 
progress of the other. But, this is 
impossible, therefore if the doctrine 
of temporal death and the resurrec- 
tion be true, the other must be false. 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 
Lim.—The text you quote from 
Rom. vii. 20, 21, if your con- 
struction be true, favours the 
system attempted to be upheld. 
But, as I have not before had my 
attention drawn to that passage, it 
is incumbent on me, before I for- 
mally object to this illustration, 
carefully to examine it, together 
with its connection. Relative to 
the arguments with which you have 
followed it, they are altogether 
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new, and I confess apparently 
fraught with an important bearing 
on the point in dispute; were J not 
afraid of tampering with the fear- 
ful error, into which you have fal- 
len; of being too speculatively in- 
quisitive, I would pledge myself 
also, to give them a like degree of 
investigation. This far I will ac- 
knowledge, that if they be compat- 
ible with what is meant by digging 
after divine truth they merit ashare 
of my most serious meditations. 
( To be continued.) 
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[From the (Boston) Universalist Ma- 
azine. | 


NEWS EXPECTED! 

A respectable clergyman has 
promised to transmit to me written 
proof, that the Devil is immortal! 
—To adduce clear and possitive 
proof, of punishment in the immor- 
tal state, for deeds done here in the 
body; by terms, which are unequi- 
vocally applied in the scriptures to 
express such punishment, and this 
not in the legal dispensation, or 
*¢ ministration of condemnation,” 
(which he allows to be silent re- 
specting future punishment, ) but in 


the “gospel of our salvation,’ where — 


we look for, and think we have, 
eternal life! 

If you have the curiosity to see 
such proof exhibited to public in- 
spection, please to insert this in 
your Magazine, and you shall have 
the proof when it arrives. J. B¥***. 





ERRATA. 

Page 2. col. 2. line 19- for but 
save in once instance read but 
(save in one instance.) 

[A considerable part of the se- 
cond form was worked off before 
the following errors were observ- 
ed and corrected ] 

Page 10. col. 1. line 8. for men 
read all men.—Page 11. col. 2. 
line 15. for insufficient read inef- 
ficient —Page 165. eol. 2. line 14. 














